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TEAC'HEK TRAINING 

By Bknjamin^ '\V. Frazier 

«Pfdo».y< in Trachir Training, Bureau of Tducallon 


(o.NTBNTS-Deflnltlon aud .cope of teaclv-r tralninjr— Increased professlonalUatlon of 

If in nM.nbcr of .cuchers colloRos iJSoolI 

of education, and other training' accncies— State control of teacher tralnlne— 
nnanc I support-The teacher-training stalT-Increased supply of trained teacher 
In relation to the demand-The raising of State ccrtiQcatlon rcnulrcm n”s-ScTc« 
HeuTrTH'’ f applicants for training- Red.vion and construction of th7^r , 
men — Tr^ ? tmliilng school— Improvement of faculty Instruction-Teacher place- 
ment Training of teadters In service — Conclusion ^ 
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Among: the outstanding trends. in teadier training. during the bi- 
ennium 102(;-1J)2S limy be noteil some tendmieies tvIiieJi Im-ve been 
growing mimuJatively in force for about, two deeudes. Sonic of 
these tendencies, as reported by responsible ofhViahs of the institutions 
which tram teachers and by Slate deiiartment.s of education, or which 
are disclosed by examination of research studios, reports, and other 
publications in tlie field, are tin* following: 

1. Development of a clearer conception of the definition, scope 

and ob|ectives of teaclicr training. ' 

2. Increased professionalization of teaching and of teacher 
training. 

3. Growth in number of teachers colleges, and scliools and colleges 
of education, 

4. Increase in direct State control of teacher-training agencies and 
the consequent development of more unified and effective State 
teacher-training programs. 

5. Increase in financial support of institutions and agencies which 
train teachers. 

6. Raising of standards of qualifications for the staffs of the train- 
ing mstitutions, ^ 

7. Incrensi' in the numlicr of trained teachers in relation to the 
number of teaching positions available. 

®*^®*sing of l$tate certification requirements. 

9. T)evelopment of a greater degree of selectivity in the choice of 
trainees. 
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10. Improvement of tciicher-trainin^f curricula. 

11. Development of (raining school facilities nml offerings. 

12. Improvement of instruction in tlie training institutions. 

13. Development of more elTeetivc institutional facilities for the 
placement of teachers. 

14. Enlargement and increus,ecldivetrillcation of training-in-service 
programs. 

DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF TEACHER TRAINING 

AMiat constilntc.s a trained teacher? The answer changes with 
each decade. In round ninuhers. l.OOO.OOO teachers at the present 
time aie recjuired to instruct .soiiiething lilee 32,000,000 children and 
inlults in the classi’oonis of this country. In a great variety of ways 
and to varying degrees of completeness these teachers have all been 
“ trained ” for their work. Among the States having 75 per cent or 
more of thcii* public-school teachers with preparation equivalent to 
two years beyond secondary education are: Connecticut, Arizona, 
Massachusetts, Califoyiia, New Jersey, Rhode Island, New York, 
Utah. Oregon, and perhaps a few’ others. About eight States have 
less than 25 per cent of thoir teachers w’ith two years of college- 
grade training. These percentages are Hipproximatc only, as data 
are extremely difficult to secure. The tvqiical State the country over 
probably has diglitly less than 50 per cent of its teachers with two 
years of training aliovc secondary education. 

“Standards” of training also vary among different groups’ of 
teachers. Typically, a graduate of a 2-»year normal school, or a 
teacher with ecpiivalent training, witli one or more years experience 
in teaching, will moot the standards for the elementary schools of 
the average American city at the present time. In the elementary 
schools of a few' of the wealthier or more progres.sive cities and 
States, and in the accredited high schools, a bachelor’s degree, in- 
gluding work in professional education courses, is considered the 
standard for an adequately trained teacher. This is a tentative 
minimum standard for all teachers often suggested by educatoia 
In the colleges and universities, a trained teacher may possess vary* 
ii^ amounts of academic or technical training ranging from one to 
tjee years of graduate work, but typically, neither experience in 
teaching nor training in professional education is required. In 
typical rural elementary schools a high-school graduate with about * 
year’s additional work in education and academic subject matter i« 
accepted as a trained teacher. In most colored elementary schools 
the requirements are still lower. 

The nature of the cultural, technical, and professional subject 
matter, which constitute part of the equipment of teachers, like- 
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wise vanes greatly among the many /ypes of instructors. Teacher 
training includes .cultural elements but its aim is not primarily 
cultural. Objection is sometime.s made to the term “teacher train- 
ing. The teiin teacher education.” however, is also inadequate. A 

teacher must possess not only scholarship; he must be able also 
to e.\emse the skills of a practitioner. Actual jiractiVe work with 
children for the development of teaching skills is a distinguishing 
element in tlie preparation of teachers. The training of teachers 
is conducted on varidng levels; but the professional trainincr ordi- 
narily given a public-school teacher is not the equivalent of that 
commonly diMiiamle.l for medicine or law. The term “professional 
education” should he the ideal one. but it doe.s not ajiply to much 

of the work of the teacher-training high schools and of the county 
normal schools. 

The general jiiiblic (»flen thinks of teacher training as referring 
to th^ work in profes.sional education only. Skill in the use of an 
ample and well -.selected body of subject matter is. j>erhap.s, an even 
more important element in the training of a teacher. Ideally, a 
teacher should be at home in all the common fiehls of human knowl- 
edge. Preeminentlt, he should he in the fine.st sen.se a i>erson of 
culture. The teacher trainer is interested, too, if^the development 
of scores of marginal abilities and trait.s, such as those included 
under tlie loose term.s “ personality ” or “ chai-acter.” 

A marked tendency during recent, years is to dehne teacher train- 
ing m terms of ite immediate objective, which is specific preparation 
or a very definite type of teaching, .supervisory, or administrative 
service. Teacher training can not be well under.stood nor confidently 
undertaken apart from a thorough knowledge of the requirements 
of the specific positions to be filled. This i^a scientific basis upon 
''’hicn to build a training program. 

Teacher training, then, consists in the provisi a of opporl 'unities 
for a prospective teacher to acquire the requisite body of knowledge 
the profe.s.sional attitudes, the tencliing skills, and ‘the capabilities 
for future growth, which are demanded by the specific requirements 
of the position to be filled. 

INCREASED PROFESSIONALIZATION OF TEACHIJ^G AND OF 

TEACHER TRAINING 

The increased professionalization of teaching and of teacher train- 
ing IS a nofewY’thy tendency of the past few years; it lias been 
relatively a short time since almost anyone who wi.shed'to realize a 
ittle money out of a high-school education could .secure a job in 
schools. Since progress in teacher training is intimately associa- 

ited with progress in public education as a whole,' ^me tendencies 
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toward tho professionalization of poblic-school teaching are of 
interest. Such teaching more ami more partakes of the nature of 
the learned professions of medicine, law, and theology. The mem- 
bers of suth reeogiHzed professions are licensed, or are otherwise 
ilifferentiated from llie laity by recognized authority. Teaching has 
been characterized during recent years by decidedly improved stand- 
ards *of certification. Again, professional workers enjoy certain 
advantages in tenure, and usually are able to accumulate enough to 
retire in some comfort, or ai’e the bcnetici arias of retirement or 
jiension Jaws. The increase in tenure and retirement laws for 
teachers has been marked during the biennium. • 

Further, a professional organiz'atLon usually insi^s that its mem- 
bers give reasonable obj.ervance to ah e.Ktablished code of ethics. 
Codes of ethics for teacliers are constantlv ^ formulated, and the 
general underlying principles in the best of these codes are well 
understood and reasonably well observed by most teacliers. 

Public recognition chaj-acienzes profes.sional work; one indication 
of public recognition of workers i.s the amount the public is willingto 
pay for their services. The average teacher's salary has more than 
doubled during the pa.st decade; the increase ranges fi-om slightly 
over $G()0 to $1,300. Even when the decreased pui-chasing power of 
the dollar is considered, cultural and profe.ssional improvo*nent are 
dow more nearly witliin the mean.s of the teacher. Agiiin, well-estab- 
lished professional organizations among professional workei's are 
almost universal. The enrollment in the National Education Associa- 
tion h-as increased from 10,104 in 1018 to 181,350 in 1028, and in State 
education associations from 200.000 in 1917 to more than (^X).000 in 
1927. Finally, adecpiale and di.stinctive professional (raining, specific 
in nature to meet tlie needsj of .specific positions,, must be given 
workers in r>rder that they may render the expert service w’hlcb 
)x*rhaps is the. chief characteristic of a jirofcssion. Such profes^onal 
training, the better toucher-training institutions now afford. 

Probably no one factor in the upbuilding of truly’professional work 
in tb'e (raining institutions is more inii>ortnnt than scientific study 
and research in teacher training and in related aspects of education. 
Many research agencies are eontrihuting to the increasing body of 
knowledge available. One measure of the increase in research ii) 
teacher training detring the past decade may be found in the number 
of master’s and doctor's theses produced in this field.* In 1917, W. S. 
Monroe rej^orts one doctor's thesis in the field of teacher training; 
in 1927, 20 were listed for the single year. In 1917, 13 master’s 
theses were produced; in *1927, 100. During the decade, a total 
of. 76 doctor’s thc-ses and 386 master’s theses were reported in the 
field of teacher training, or in closely related fields. • Nearly half of 
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the total num^r of both kinds of theses reported during the decade 
were produced during the past two years — a remarkable contribution 
for such a limited period. 

Comparatively little research in education is undertaken in the 
normal schools and teachci-s colleges in comparison with the amount ? 
of research carried on in the large colleges and schools of education 
in the universities. The reasons are fairly obvious. The offerings 
of the 2-year normal schools are of the lower collegiate level "only. 
Instruction on graduate leva's is offered in perhaps not over a half- 
dtizen of the State teachers colleges. State funds for research 
m i.ie newly establi.shed teachers colleges have been strictly limited, 
and neither adequate per.sonnel nor material facilities for thorough- 
going researcli jjrogramj have been provided. b>irtliermore, the 
conccp,tion' is still commonly hold thaf teacher-training institutions 
ha\e a specific training fimction whicli precludes the undertaking 
by these institutions of work that traditionally has been held to bo 
the somewliat exclusive prerogative of the universities. 

■\Vhile seve'al teachers colleges, which are financially or otherwise 
in a position to do so, arc making nppreciahle progress in the field 
of research, a still larger number of inititutions are neglecting 
abundant opportunities to carry through most profitable i^ientific 
or semi.scientific studies of their own in.^^titutional problems. As a 
first .step, institutional officials sboiild establish adeipmte channels 
tjirough which informatiorn concerning the functioning of their own 
mstitutions could be promptly .secured. The teaching load of a 
few qualified .staff members could bo reduced, and such individuals 
put to work on institutional problems. 

As the number and complexity of research productions increase, 
the giilf widens between the research worker in education and the ’ 
practitioner in the public schools. Experienced teacher trainers 
who are also skilled interpreters of scientific findings are increas- 
ingly in demand. The average classroom teacher reads publications 
devoted to practical teriching devices rather than technical and 
.scientific articles and books. Prospective teachers are now given 
more instruction in up-to-date institutions in the, more easily ap- 
plied principles and techniques of resmreh applied to classroom 
activities. < ' 

The American Association of Teachers Colleges, after consider- 
able preliminary work in the formulation of standards and in the in- 
spection of teachers (Colleges, adopted in February, 1928, a list of • 
accredited institutions, including 65 class A teachers colleges, 7 class . 

A junior teachers colleges, and 3 class B junior colleges. Changes 
in stividards are adopted from time to time, and the lists of institu- ' 
tions will be enlarged or otherwise changed from year to year in 
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keeping: witl\ the observance' by the Institutions of the standards 
ndopted. The steady pressure exerted by the association on the 
teachers colleges and nonnal schools during recent j'ears is undoubt- 
edly one of ube outstanding factors contributing to the development 
of teacher training as u professional activity. 

Among oth(>r orginizations which contribute directly to the gen- 
eral professional advancement of teacher training may be mentioned 
fhe National Society of College Teachers of Education, the Asso- 
ciation of Departments of Education in State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges, the City Teachei’-Training School Section of 
the National Education Association, and fhe iNational As.sociation 
f»f Supervisor of Student Teaching. So closely related is teacher 
training to the whole lieUl of professi(aial education that almost 
every active professional organization of educafors contributes in 
some way to the general upbuilding of piofessional p'achei- training. 

GROWTH IN NUMBER OF TEACHERS COLLEGES. SCHOOLS OF 
EDUC.4TION, AND OTHER TRAINING AGENCIES 

Tlie outstanding trends in llie growth of toaohei'-t raining insti- 
tutions are the continued increase in the number of tenchers col- 
leges, the deercas«* in the imnibcr of State and county noriial schools, 
and the general expansion of offerings by almost every type of train- 
ing agency. Some of the.se tendencies may bo noted below: 

Number of Irainiii^ instUuHoiis 
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The 116 iustitutions added to the list of teaeherK colleges in 1927-^ 
are di.stributed over 15 States. Most of the 4-year institutions were 
developed from 2 and 3 ^ar normal .sc'hools by the addition of a 
year or two of work. Whif^th^ 2-year curriculum is usually retained 
in the 4-year organization of course.s, the number of 2-year normal 
schools is constantly decrea.sing. There is a prevailing belief that 
four years’ work, including professional training, .should constitute 
the minimum preparation for elemt^ntary teacliers. In 1920 two-fiftha 
of all students enrolled' in teacher-training institutions were enrolled 
in teachers colleges. In 1928 three-fourths of all 
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(raining institutions, us a result of the iiuTcase in number of teachers 
collefies, were enrolled in the 4-year teachers Collcfxe.s. 

i he nuniljcr of institutions whiidi train teachers as a secondary 
or incidental function can not be definitely staled; by far the larger 
iiiiinbei of apj^ixiinutely 07,> colh'gcs, junior colb'gus, ayd universi- 
ties contribute to the training of teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors for American schools. Many of thesmnll iiberal arts col feges and 
junior colleges, having discovered that as iiiiiuy as half or more of 
tlieir graduates enter teaching, are setting up training programs to 
meet State certification requirements. Most oftlie State universities 
hinil-gi-an( c^lcges. and women's colleges, and many of (lie large 
lirivate higher institutions of learning liave well-developed ilepart- 
rnents, schools, or colleges of education; and it is in the graduate 
•M'hools of such institutions that most edm-alional leaders receive their 
u(l\un(ed training. Many’ of the J^tate teachers colleges are develop- 
ing leguhii tiaining jirogranis for secondary-school teachers, as in 
New Jersey. Graduate work is also hndertaken by the teachers 
ctdleges as increased State, support is provided. These lines of devel- 
opment have in, some S’ates reawakeu^d the old question of the 
limits to he .set to c.\pan.-.:on among State-suppoi ted higher institu- 
tions of learning ofToring similar work. 

A continimj deerca.se in the amount of suhcollegiate work offered 
by the training institutions is reported. Siu’li work is tolerated in 
progre.ssiA e school.s chietly to serve a diminishing group of ill-trained 
hut mature teachers. Tlie organization of the college work is now 
kept distinct from that of the work of secondary grade. Con.sider- 
able demand for the cc.itiniiance of this type of training still comes 
from backward sections not yet able or ready to pay the .salaries 
demanded by norinnl-scliool graduates. • 

A lively discussion has been carric.l on during, the biennium con- 
ceniing (he function and probable future of the teaclier-( raining 
high school^ond of the county normal school. A few States, such as 
Michigan and Wisconsin, liavc county normal schools. About half 
(he States of (he Union have e.stabli.^hed, or recognized in State law, 
teacher-trafeing courses or departments in higli schools. Several 
Sta(e.s \yith e.\cellent .standard normal schools or teachers colleges 
m^aintain such (raining unit.s. Conr.ses in education are offered in 
more tlian 3,000 high schools located in almost every State. The 
teacher-training obji'ctivc, however, is not commonly foremost in such 
schools. ^ 

The demand for the type of training which is offered by the county 
or local high-school teacher-training unit arises largely tlirough the 
demand for teachers at vei^' low salaries in- rural and semirural sec- 
tions. A large proportion of the teachers in the colored schools also 
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rpwivp 1 raining of secondary grade only. There are, undoubtedly, 
needs for teadiers in some localities which are not met by training 
institutions which oTTer work only on higher professional levft],s. 
Teacher-col lege graduates will not accept the salaries and living 
' conditions in many ^ral sections. 

About half the btate superintendents or State ofTiciuls concerned 
are more or less actively opposed to the' county or lilgh-school training 
unit. It is indorsed without (jiialification by very few State depart- 
mi'nts. The remaiiulei' accept tlu' unit on its nuM'its as an <‘xpedient 
that they would like to thitdc is temporary. The number of States 
which will accept higb-sehool grailuation as sufficient scholastic 
preparation for teaching has decreased approximately 15 per cent 
during the past five years. A niaikcd (b'enaise, as in Ohio, in the 
nuriiher of county teacher-training units is reported over the bien- 
nium. Th(* tendency is against a gf'iieral increase in numbers of 
teacher-training high schools and county normals. 

Suitable ty[)Cs of regular norlnal school or teactiiers college train- 
ing may be adapted t<» meet the nee»ls of the rural or other communi- 
ties that actually sutfer from a scarcity of tmicliei's, lait temporary ' 
conce.ssions to ne<‘e.ssity sboidd not obscure tlie ulti-mate goal of full 
professional training of collegiate grade for every l<'acher. 

IjiirolliTieut of teifeh(*rs in sumiiu'r schools during the. biennium 
reached the highest jxtint in the history of the summer school move- 
ment. An estiinu** has been mtdc (hat at least one teacher in four 
each year attends so.ssions of this convenient training agency. The 
summer terms range from 5 to 1» weeks in length. A st(>ady increase, 
ia reported in the number of institutions witli the longer terms, and 
of in.stitut ions which make the summer ttrm an intenral part of the 
regular session. Practically all the teachers colleges and the ma-, 
jority of the normal schools ofTor work during summoV .sessions. An 
increasing number of toebnieal ischools, universities, and liberal arts 
colleges make special provisions during the summer^ months for 
teachers by offering courses in education nnd^ genera f-subject mat- 
ter. Well-known educators arc in con.stant (Wmand for such w’ork.* 
A dozen or more of the universities and other in.stitutinns in the lead-* 
ing countries of Europe and South America now definitely bid for 
the attendance ofvVmerican teachers; examples ai(j^Oxford IJniver- 
-ity, The Sorlmnne, tTniversity of Buenos Aires, IJniv'crsit}' of Brazil, 
and the Univerwty of ^^oxieo. The numlH'r of such institutions ia 
steadily increasing. 

Growth in the mimher <)f .sdiool.s, colleges, and e<jiiivalent major 
divisions of education has heeji an outstamling tendency during the 
post decade. More than three-fourths of the State universities now 
have schools or colleges of education; approximately half of these 
schools or colleges have been organized within the past decade. Some ' 
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of tlio Hdvonljijrcs clditiio.] for (ypc of orfrnnizntion nrc; Tim 
toarluT-traininfr policif's and profiranis aro (lotonniimd liv tlio tciu-ltor 
IraiiKM-s tlmms('Ivcs, ami not priinai^ly by specialists in subjpct-iimttcr 
liclds; Hic professional si'Iipol has exclusive control of (lie mTossary 
professitmal advisenient^of students; the teaehcr-traimiie nirriciira 
are dctorniinod by those who slmiild be ip a position to il(>ci<le what, 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes a teacher should have; ami tliere is 
a greater possibility of propt'r teacher placement and follow-up work. 
Afti’i (he organi/ation ol a school or college of education, however, 
a problem still remains. Typically live-si.\(hs to seven-eightf. of a 
teacber.s preparation in college oi' university is in .-(rictlv ai-ademic 
or technical subject-matter fields other than mlucation, anil therefore 
most of (lie training of (lie prospective (eaniei- is usually <lone by 
instructons outside the .school or college of education. lienee the 
nihninistrative ju-ol.lem arises as to the liest wavs and means of 
organizing a genuine lu-olV-sional program of (raining e.xtcndiug 
over four years of work. . ^ 

A rather dillicult probleii\j|S presented in many imiversit ies and 
^ colleges in wbieb (eaeluu- tiai’diig is otfered in a nbiitber of sepa- 
rated departments. Many of (be siatf members wlio teach academic 
or (echnieal si^ibjeet. matter (|uite naturally have little in.lcrest in 
the field of j>rob‘ssional education or of teacher (raining and often 
ha\e had the additional aeauenhc (list rust of a new suhjc'ct-matter 
*fiol(I. On (he other hand, tlu- ( hiims of some of (he earlier followers • 
of (he. new seionee. gf ediieatipn were charaeterized more hy (be 
e.xuberanee of adoleseenec than'by the humility of experience.* All 
this would have led to more or less .sulutaiy exchanges of opinjon 
and eonso(pient benefit to all ronrerned. bad not tlip nintter been 
confused by tlie bane of college administration— uverdepiirt rnental- 
ization. Tlnj free ventilation of t!ie minds of facultv niemlMM-s by 
tlm cross eurrents'of tliought and attitude prevailing* in nr iinslitu- 
tion of higher learning luis been .sliiK olT too often by high admin- 
ndrative walls. The relative anmnnt of financial siij)|)ort to be 
Hceorded (be several departments of (be insiituti.m. (l,e development 
of curricula, the detennination of lines of administniti ve. aut hority 
•and agiTeimgit on (he major division in which traiiuH's .shall reciijtcr' 
become unduly troublesome problems. ’ 

Institutional authorities who have liepn most .suece.s.sfiil in e.stab- 
b.slnng harmonioim and fruitful relal ionsbips anioiig sepnrnted de- 
partments engage(l in teacher (raining have first of nil assumed 
uehiiite re-sponsibility for such relationship.s. 1( is (rue that superior 
pe^omilities among staff members go far toward comp^isating for 
deficiencies of institutional organization. With som-e fine souls, 
almost any type of organi.zatioii seems workable. But wise admin- 
istrators, .with modern personnel methods in mind, are learning to 
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protect their staff lueipbcrs from undue hindrances in the progress of 
their work and from strain in their personal and professional 
relationships. 

STATE CONTROL OF TEACHER TRAINIl^G 

A pi-o\ving tendency is noted for the State departments of educa- 
tif>n to aspiime a irreater measure of direct control over the State- 
supported teacher-t raining institutions, and this tendency is in- 
directly affecting the tcacher-trainini: })rogranis of pri\nte institu- 
ti<ms. The State is, of course, the ultimate autlinrity over all State- 
supported public edurat ion. • alt hough st> much authoritv has been 
delegated in the past to local units that not a few teacher-training 
and other higher institutions have operated in “splendid isolation 
and majesty.” 

The reasons are npi)arent for the assiipiption by many of the Sta1« 
departments of nieastires of authority coniinensurnte with their re- 
sjmnsihility. The ttisk of supplying the increasing number of new 
teachers required yearly in the public schools has become extremely 
heavy; standards for teachers’ (pialilications have become higher; 
the character of training agencies has become more diverse; con- 
flicts instead of tinitv of effort have often arisen among training 
institiitifms; the administration of certification regulations has be- 
come more diflicult ; and the amount of State funds allotted the 
• several institutions has become much greater, necessitating more 
supervision over expendituics of such funds. 

In 1000 only one State exercised direct supervision by profes.sional 
.staff officers of teacher training. In Alubania, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Massachu.sctts, New York, N^th Carolina, Ohio. Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and West Virginia had regidar divisions or bureaus 
of teaeher training. Teacher-training work in high .schools is com- 
monly supervised in .some degree by the State department. Direct 
State control of the certification of teachers had just begun in 1900; 
now three-fourths of the States e.xerciso such function, and all the 
remainder of the States offer some kind of oversight or semiprofes- 
sional .supervision over the certification of teachers. 

Some of the most common funelions now undertaken by the 
State departments which affect teaeher training aye : (1) The certifi- 
cation of tejiehors; (2) (he promotion or direction of conferences 
and group meefings of teacher trainers; (3) direction or supervision 
of extension, reading einde, and other forms of in-scrvjco training; 
(4) accreditiuent of teachers from other States; (5) inspection of 
tgacher-trnining in.stitiitions; (6) placeinefit of teachers; (7) advise* 
ment in the selection of the teacher-training staflf, including the 
president or principal of the institution; and (8) the conduct 
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large variety of miscellaneous activities, such as informal advisory 
services to the institution. 

Supervision of instruction by the State, ami by counties, cities, 
and other local units, is really a form of teacher training; the growth 
of such work is one of the major tendencies of the centiin' in 
education. 

In 192G, 10 States had established the 2^osilion of State director 
of teacher training. This imj)ortant office serves to coordinate the 
teacher-training activities of the depailment of education and 
usually to alibi'd some -degree of professional guidance and service 
to the training institutions. A continued growth in the number of 
such offices is to be e.\pected ; only with the development of highly 
tramed professional stalfs is much genuine as>istame in the pro- 
lessional activities of the teacher-training institutions to be e.xjiectetl 
of the State deimftmcnts. Without .‘^uch^ stalls only general clerical, 

inspectorial, or .statistical work i.s po.-ssible. 

Constant oiiportunity is atforded the Stato departments of educa- 
tion to contribute materially to the professional teacher-training 
progianis of the country. I here is a constant demand for the scien- 
tific upbuilding of certification requirements. There must lie some 
degree of uniformity within the several States in the entrance and 
graduation rcijyirements for curricula loading to .specific teaching 
certificates. Minimum requirements must be establislied for such 
•subjects as'hiusic, art, physical education, and so on. 

The definite limits to State department activity have not so far 
lieen established. Such limits are at present Ji^rgcly conditioned 
by the financial support accorded the dopartmenL by the State, and 
the consequent size and professional qualifications of the staff. The 
qualifications of the tyjiical State director of teacher training include 
graduate training eijuivalont to that required for the M. A. degree, 

and .SIX or eight years practical experience in teaching or other public 
school work. ^ 

The development .by the Stake department of pi-ofessional leader- 
ship, as well as of uclmihistrative authority, is a marked tendency of 
recent years. The development of such leadership has become most 
desirable, for the job of raising standards in toucher training*' and . 
of coordinating such activities in a State is tedious and complex. * 
Professional knowl^ge and some courage are demanded to unify 
the diverse teachek-training progiains of strong and well -entrenched 
institutions oy^gher learning, while .small and weak teacher- 
training irtstinJlions may often profit by profcs.sional as.sistance. 

Tlie relationships of teacher-training agencies to the Federal 
Government steadily become more significant and fFuitful. The 
Bureau of Education, the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
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ami other aprencies of the Federal Government have rapidly en- 
lar<:e(l their pro^rninis of service to tlie ediicatioiml public. In the 
Bureau of Education, a variety of j)rofessional services is offered 
in adilition to the usual sei'vice of collectinj: and Ji.sscminating 
statistics and olhei' data on education. A specialist in teacher 
training' was appointeil durinjr the biennium. A survey of the land- 
jrrant colle"es was begun. A part of this surv.ey includes a detaile<.l 
investigation of vocational and other foitns of teacher training in 
09 institutions located in every State in the Union. 

FINAXCIAL SUPPORT 

The property valuation of noinuil scliools and teachers colleges 
has increaseil more than one-thiid during the past decade. Ten 
years ago there were about half a dozen teachers colleges with 
valuations of a million dollar.s or more; now there are more than 
a .score of such institutions. Eight or nine teachers colleges have 
valuations of from two to thiee luiHion dollars each. In 10 years 
approximately oO schools show incomes inci'eased by 200 per cent’ 
or more; at least two show an increase of from l.OOO to 1.400 per 
cent. The receipts from the States for maintenance and capital 
outlay have likewi.se greatly increased. Examples of the most 
liberally supported institutions are the State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti. Mich., whieh reports for 1028-20 a total of $887,855 from 
the State for maintenance. $250,000 for permanent improvements, 
ami some additional income from other than State funds; Western 
State Toacliers College at KalamazfM), Mich., reports $867,000 
receipts for maintenance; and State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, reports $G03..500 receij)ls from the State for maintenance, a 
moderate .sum for permanent improvements, and $200, 0(X) from 
sources other than State funds. * 

Teachers colleges an^l uonnal .schools in 1028 roi>or(ed $22,171,374 
in endowments. Gifts and bequesl.s in 1020 amounted to $8,728.950 — 
nearly five times the amount in 1024. Later data are not available. 

Recent efforts have been nmde to calculate expenditures on a 
unit basis with some interesting result.s. The co.st of giving a 
teachers college student nine months training, in terms of current 
expense, is reported to l)e over six tinie.s as groat in one institution 
as in another in a different State. The .size of the stiiJeht body 
determines much of this difference. Current expenditures per 
student in teachers colleges are t 3 ’pically nearly twice a.s great in 
institutions with less than 400 enrollment as in schools of more 
than 1,700 enrollment. The approximate median annual cost per 
pupil to the State in terms of current expense is about $300 in 
nornaal schools, and $270 in the teachers colleges. 
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The expenses of students in teachers colleges and normal schools 
are lower than in any other type of higlior educattonal institution. 
Accoiding to a study made in llie liurcau of Kducatic)n," minimum 
expenses in the teachers colleges average i>335 per year, covering 
tuition, fees, board^, rot)in, and incidentals. More tlian one-fourth 
of the men and one-sixth of the women work at outside occupations 
during term time and earn lialf a million dollars annually. Eleven 
])er cent of the men and 4 per cent of the women are entirely self- 
-upporting. The percentage of students who work at outside occupa- 
tions is much less in teachers college.s than in other types of higher 
institutions; many, however, earn additional money by teaching at 
intervals before graduation. 

THE TEACHER-TRAINING STAFF 

In the teachers colleges and normal schools a distinct effort is 
made to raise standards of trainjng for staff members. In Cali- 
fornia, for instance, three-fourtlis of the teachers college faculty must 
pos.sc.ss master's degrees or higher by 1930. The departments, 
schools, and colleges of education of the universities and other higher 
institutions are now qualitatively as well staffed, except for training 
supervisors, as the academic departments. The practice a few years 
ago, when trained men in education were hanl to secure, was to pick 
instructors from almost any related subject-matter field, such as 
philo-sophy and psycliology, for work in the new field of “ education.” 
Abundant trained personnel is now available. 

Much room for improvement still oxi.sts in the training of the 
staff of the normal schools and teachers colleges. The typical teacher- 
training institution has lcs.s than 10 per cent of its faculty with the 
• doctor's degree, and less than half of the typical staff have the 
master's or doctor’s degree. In teaching experience the showing is 
more favorable; training supervi.sors, for instance, average nearly 13 
years’ experience in public-school work. The low scholastic standard, 
however, for training sujierTisors and demonstration teachers, one- 
foiirth of whom do not hold the bachelor's degive, has been a cause 
for constant dissatisfaction. If the training school is to be the heart 
of the institution, the staff sliould at least equal the other members 
of the faculty in training, salary, and faculty rank. 

Thff American Association of Teachers Colleges sets as a minimum 
standard of training for members of the faculty who give instruc- 
tion in the college departments at least a year of graduate study 
in their respective fields, with recommendations^ for even higher 
standards; while the immediate requirement for teachers in the 
training school is the bachelor’s degree, with eventual training 
equal to that of teachers in the regular college departments. 
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The standards of the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
arc not fixed, but are constantly rising. As a result, the steady pres- 
sure exerted upon the training institutions to raise the amount of 
training of their fuiulties has evoked much discu.s.sVn. Most objec- 
tions offered to the increasing (plant italive re<iiiiroments for training 
are. based on the fact that it is difficult to secure really superior teach- 
ers who possess the doctor'.s degree for the sahlrie^i most training insti- 
tutions can afford to pay. X(3 one can intelligently (piestion the^ 
value to a college instructor of ample scholarship of the right sort. 

The objections raised to the nature of the training whicfi the 
teacliers college faculty member secures in the univiMsiric's shuuhl 
receive a sympathetic hearing by the large graduate schoids and col- 
leges. The average staff member in the teachers colh-ge is gisen little 
or no opportunity to use the elaborate rescamh techni<iut's which he 
so laboriously ac<|uired in bis gi’uduate training. He is called upon 
in the teachers college to instruct young j)eople in superior classroom 
teaching, but he is given no training in such work in the. university, 
nor is he given any particular encouragement to acquire the art for 
him.self. He should kmnv a great deal about elementary education, 
but the supply of doctors of philosophy adcquat(?ly Cipiipped with a 
knowledge of this field is entirely insullicient for the'needs of the 
training institutions. 

Fortunately, at least two oi‘ three of the larger universities which 
train teachers have made definite provisions for many of these 
specific needs of future instructors in teachers colleges. There is 
good reason to believe that the type of instructors that is in greatest 
demand in training in.stitutions will be supplied in more ample 
inea.sure in the near future. 

The teaching load of instructors lias always been excessive in 
training institutions, but it has be(ui sleadily reduced until now the 
average in accredited in.stitutions is around 1C clock hours per week 
of classroom work. This average is .slowly diminishing. 

Salaries for profe.ssors in the teachers colleges and normal .schools 
which have a system of academic ranking have, increased during 
the biennium about 11 per cent ; the salaries of faculty nuMulH.>rs with 
less than the rank of profe.ssor, 10 pew cent. The increase in the 
.salaries of all teachers in the smaller institutions in which a system 
of academic ranking is not usually established was 7 per cent. The 
increase in the salaries of training supervisors in lioth types of in- 
stitutions was only 4 per cent in the two years. According to statis- 
tics collected by the Bureau of Education at the close of the decade; 
the median salary of professors on the basis of nine months’ service 
is $3,000, to which should be added $4.50 for summer session work. 
The median salary of instructors with less than the rank of pro- 
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fosKor is $2,200, or $2,600 including summer session work. In insti- 
tutions with no system of academic ranking the median for all teach- 
ers is $2,400, oi’ $2,780 including summer school work. The median 
.‘■alary of training supervisors is $1,875 for nine months, and $2,830 
including s*ummt‘r school work. The mediatj* salary of the president 
or principal is $6,000. As fhese data include colored schf>ols, normal 
schools, and teaclieis collcgres. a wide range in amounts of salaries 
exists among tlie institutions considere<l. For examj)le. tlie salaries, 
including percpiisites, of the presidents of teacher-training institu- 
tions. i-apge from $2,700 to $10.0(K) or more. 

% 

INCREASED SUPPLY OF TRAINED TEACHERS IN RELATION TO 

THE DEMAND 

The existing .'supply of professionally trained teachers, conceived 
in term.s of genuine social noed.s, is totally inadecpiate. When con- 
sidered in reJation to existing certification recpiiivincnts. and in rela- 
tion lt> the miniinmn requirement.s in training demanded for em- 
ployment, there isan apparent quantitative oversupply of some types 
<if teachers at (he close of the decade in many sections of the coun- 
try. An oversupply of elenienlaiy teachers is reimrted, among other 
sections, in ijortions of Xexv England, as in Ma.ssachusetts. and in 
the ^Middle Atlantic States, as in Xew York. 

The number of styclents enrolled in all types of institutions which 
train teachers is more than half a million. Tliis is more than 400 
per cent greater than the number undergoing training two decades 
ago. During the same period, the number of teaching positions has 
increa.sed by approximately 35 per cent. During the biennium, there 
was an increase of enrollments in perhaps two out of three teachers 
colleges and normal schools. The decreases reported in the enroll- 
ments of a nuinl>er of teacher-training. in.stitutions during the bien- 
nium are significant. Some institutions have forestalled such de- 
creases by making careful studies of local and State needs for be- 
ginning teachers, and of redirecting institutional training programs 
accordingly. Such local studies often disclose actual shortages of 
trained teachers for certain subjects. 

The systeimof distribution throughout the country is rather faulty. 
Despite the reputation of teachers as birds of passage, there is now 
demand in some quarters for irieans of increasing the mobility of 
the teaching population. At present four-fifths of the graduates of 
a typical teachers’ college or normal school obtain their first posi- 
tions within 150 miles of the institution. 

Unless othei^ factors operate, the usual result of aji oversupply of 
workets in most occupations is a lowering of wages or salaries. 

56823'’— *.»1> .S 
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Educational leaders are hopeful that the prevailing salary schedules 
for teachers may be at least maintained at the present levels, and 
perhaps increased, as a result of public appreciation of the services 
of leachers with superior qualifications.* Hence educational leaders 
m many States are advancing the standards of qualifications of 
teachers by such means as raising State certification requirements, 
lengthening the training period, and better j^ection of trainees. 
These movemcwts necessitate scientific adjustment of salaries and 
construction of salary schedules which atleiiuatcly compensate teach- 
ers w’ho have met the re<iuirements of improved stamlards. Many 
progressive city .school systems are now making such adjustments. 
In the rurjfl schools, which usually suffei' from an untlersupply of 
well-trained teachers, such adjustments have l>een liastened by the 
application in several States of iinprove<l equalization programs 
in the distribution of State school funds. 

The compIe.x problems involved in a consideration of teacher 
supply and demand are of major importance to teacher-tniining 
institutions, to State departments, to employers of teachers, and to 
the teachers themselves. Among the State.s which report progress in 
the investigation of the difficult problems involved are Arkansas, 
California. Illinois, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. The Heed 
is urgent for the establishment of more adequate basic records of 
the number of trained teachers of different types and <iiiaIiticarions. 
and for the initiation of intensive research based upon such records. 


RAISING OF STATE REQUIRE.MENTS^OR CERTIFICATION 

Raising of certification roquirement.s among the States is one of 
the outstanding tendencies of the biennium. A movement toward 
the centralization of the power of certification directly into the hands 
of the State, instead of allowing such power to remain in the hands 
of local districts, counties, and cities, has been proceeding inanv 
years. Thirty years ago only three States issued and controlled all 
teachers’ certificates. In 1026, 36 State departments exercised such 
powers. Certification on the basis of e.xnmination continues to de- 
crease, while certification on the basis of in.stitiitional training con- 
tinues to increase. At prestmt, all States grant one or more certifi- 
catef primarily on the basi.s of profes.sionul training. 

Little uniformity exists among the States as to certification re- 
quirements. Such requirement.s are determined often by local 
necessities and traditions. Many of the States give little or no recog- 
nition to certificates granted outside Their boundaries. 

Nearly all the States, in one way or another, are raising standards 
by enforcing higher minimum scholarship requirements, u.sually 
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extending the application of such requirements over a period of 
jears. Low-grade certificates, such as those granted on examination 
or as temporary credentials, are dispensed with as the supply of 
trained teachers is increased. Course requirements for life certifi- 
cates have been raised from two three or four years in several 
States. There is a tendency in a few localities to abandon alto- 
gether the Tife certificate. Among many other States raising stand- 
ards for the higher-level certificates may be mentioned Michigan 
2sew York, New Jersey. California, and Colorado. 

The raising of certification r^uirements results in a much larger 
job for the several types of training agencies; in Pennsylvania, for 
example, of more than 8, (XX) teachers taking summer courses in the 
24 colleges and universities offering accredited work, 80 per cent 
during the past year v:ere completing requirements for converting 
their existing teaching certificates into more advanced credentials. 

The good effects of the raising of certification requirements may 
be illustrated in almost every State. In Virginia, for instance, the 
number of teachers who are normal-school and college graduates has 
doubled in the past five j'ears. The advancement of certification 
requirements was one important factor in' this raising of the level 
of teacher preparation. . 

In the formulation of salary schedules teaching experience is often 
gi\en more veight than training. Certification requirements, how- 
ever, more often raise standards of training than of experience. Tlie 
salaries paid teachers eventually determine the amount of training 
which it is economically feasiltle for teachers to acquire. Many State 
departments, however, have not taken full advantage of present 
possibilities for raising standards by means of increased certifica- 
tion requirements. The States that are the last to, raise standards 
may be among the first to witness a lowering of teachers’ salaries. 

The requirements for professional work in education subjects con- 
tinue to rise ; 16 to 20 semester hours in professional education is the 
typical requirement for graduates of colleges who plan to teach in 
high schools. There is, however, a very wide range of requirements 
in this respect among the several States. 

Not the least important among tendencies in certification is the 
increasing practice of granting certificates for special types of teach- 
ing positions. Among these are the several academic subjects, voca- 
tional subjects .such ns agriculture and home economics, nonacademic 
subjects such as music and art, and special differentiated grade posi- 
tions such as [iriraary, intermediate, and junior high school work. 
In nlmo.st half the States some kinds of s|iecial certificates for prin- 
cipals, supervisors, or auperintendenta are provided.’ 
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SELECTIVE ME.\Sl’RES APPLIED TO APPLICANTS FOR TRAINING 

By far the greater number of ofRcinls and instructors of the 
teacher-traininfr institutions desire more effective selective measures 
applied to the increasing number of ai)plieants for training. 
Teacher training is definitely vocationalized ; its aim is not that of , 
the cultural college; and teaching ret|uires and deserves bettor per- 
sonnel than many othei’ vocations. The (juantity of human material 
now available affords a propitious opportunity to insist upon bet- 
ter quality. Consequently, a variety of selective measures lias been 
employed with varying JTgrccs of .effectiveness. A general strength- 
ening of formal admisMon reiniirements by the institutions has been 
a desirable first step. The most common measures thereafter 
■ adopted ar'- ; 

.1. The use of iniclligence and other psyeludogical tests. More - 
than one-third of the teachers colleges and normal schools now use, 
before or after admission, intelligence tests such as those devised by 
fctis, Ternian, Thurstone, ami Thorndike. It is recognized that the 
correlaTion between abstract intelligence and suect'ss in teaching, 
is not very higli, but extremely low intelligence’ should, as a rule, 
mean elimination of the deficient applicant. 

2. The recommendatioa of the applicant’s former high-school 
principal h required in a substantial number of institution.s. This 
method is limited in u.sefulne.ss, if .such recommendation docs not 
contain definite information concerning s[)ocific traits of the appli- 
cant. 

» 

3. Certificates of health are required in about half the institu- 
tions. Once largely a formality, the health examination luis heoome 
a valuable means, not only of keeping out students of low vitality, 
poor health habits, or tho.se handicapped by tlisease, hut it also 
affords an important guide for remedial mensutes to l>e undertaken 
later by\he instituti/)n. 

4. More thnn_ a dozen teaehor-trainmg institutions require a su- 
perior scholarship record in high ichool before adlni.ssion to the 
freshman cla.ss. A ceilain percei^ge only of the high-school 
graduating class, such as the upper* oO per cent, are eligible for 
admission to these institutions. 

After admission to the instittttion the selective process is continu- 
ous. Nearly half of the teachers colleges at the end of the first term 
or semester directly or indirectly eliminate, varying proportions of 
the unfit, largely on account of poor scholarship., A minimum num- 
ber of “ quality points,” indicating satisfactory scholastic marks, are 
occasionally required for graduation. Students in about a dozfen 
institutions are not admitted to practice teaching who have not 
attained a minimum scholastic average. Lack of conformity to com- 
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mnn social or ethical standards and voluntary withdrawals account 
for some eliminations. 

No selective measures have been discovered that alone are satis- 
factory. Scientific study of the whole problem is urgently needed. 
No scientific method has been discovered by which to measure ac- 
curately most of the human traits which liave a direct bearing on 
success in teaching. With the very inadequate means at hand, an 
extremely coarse sieve is provided, but a rapidly growing use of 
the means we have, or of better means to-be devised, may be confi- 
dently expected in the future. 

The consensus of opinion is that tlio best predicative measures of 
future teachiiig^ucc«ss are 'witelligence tests, lilgh-school scholarship’ 
marks, and marks made in the training institution. But the groups 
of traits so measured are composites of only a limited number of 
abstract intellectual traits. A very superior personality or well- 
balanced emotional characteristics may often compensate for mod- 
erate ileficiencie.-, in scholarship. Very few applicants for training, 
if any, should be accepted whose ment*l, physical, or emotional 
ddiciencic's aie .decidedly greater than those typical of the general 
population of the country. 

llie increasing urbanization of the general population is leading to 
certain shifts in the composition of the student body in the training 
institutions. ryj)ically, the teacher is country reared, but it is 
noticeable at the closc'of the biennium that the proportion of trainees 
of urban origin ia.greatcr than of rural origin in several States, such 
as Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. The trainees in 
municipal normal schools and teachers colleges are, of course, usually 
local city students. In the large cities, a considerable number of 
teachers are of foroign-l)orn purentajje; in New York City, for ex- 
ample, over half the students preparing to teach in the elementary 
schools have one or both parents foreign born. 

The number of men who are preparing to.teach is slowly increas- 
ing. About one teacher in five is a man. About one in seven was 
the proportion in 1920, The number of men had been decreasing 
steadily for a half century prior to 1920; .W years ago approximately 
three-sevenths of the teachers were men. Most men are in public- 
school administrative work, in college teaching, and in high-school 
work, especially in certain vocational subjects. Very few men are in 
elementary school teaching; the proportion is largest in the rural 
schools of the South. 

There has been much discussion during the biennium of the pos- 
sibilities and'fiiethods of both educatiimal and professional guidance. 
Effective programs in these fields, however*, must lie based upon 
more thoroughgoing research than has yet been made, if these move- 
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merits are to eventuate in more than expressions of pious liopos.'^ A 
detailed knoM’ledge of the •fluctuating: demands for teachers trained 
for specific positions and of the needs of teachers in the field, a 
thorough and detailed analysif^of the abilities of the student, more 
adequate support of institutional placement agencies, and an inten- 
^ sive and continuous education of employers of teachers in the selec- 
tion of teachers trained for specific jobs, are all highly desirable as 
elements of thoroughgoing guidance programs for prospective teach- 
ers. The responsibility in, the majority of institutions for the selec- 
tion of teaching as a vocation, or of the field of specialization in 
education, is placed upon the student; chance influences too often 
determine his choice. There is a sufficiently large number of fail- 
ures and near failures among young teachers to justify much more 
cartful guidance programs. The prevailing uielhtMl, that of jiost- 
' graduation tryout, is antiquate<l nn<l ex'tremely wa.steful of human 
effort and jiossibilitics, 

REVISION AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE CURRICULUM 

Curricula construction and revision are bringing about one of the 
most ngteworthy advances of recent years in teacher training. Es- 
tablished textbooks, traditional offering.s, and the pronouncements 
of subject-matter specialists are running the fire of critical inspection 
and evaluation. Older methods of curriculum construction are being 
displaced in part by a newer and more scientific method of procedure, 
and many constructive ^achievements are noted ^ the formulation of 
training curricula. 

^ I 

A disposition prevails in the mo.st fruitful curriculum revision 
programs to pool the activities and findings of mfiny contributing 
agencies., In the first place, an expert curriculum builder plans the 
program of revision. The entire teaching force is usually organized 
into a ■working body. Numerous committees select, evaluaM, and 
organize curriculum materials. Often officials of several institutions 
cooperate in .state-wide curriculum revision grograins, as in Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. The educational scientist 
is called upon to select and apply many of the teehniquos of the 
study. For instance, he may point out the necessity for determining 
the personal traits, the development of which is essential to a 
teacher,- and he may analyze the specific tcncliing n^d managerial 
activities undertaken in the classroom. An illustration of the work 
of the educational scientist is found in the recently completed Com- 
monwealth Study. The philosopher and the eihicational sociologist 
outline the broader consicleratioiis governing the job of teacher train- 
ing as a whole. The subject-matter specialists n.'^sist in the selection 
and organization of curriculum materials. The educational pSf 
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cholopst determinGs the most effective ways of modifying the mental 
and emotional behavior of the prospective teacher and of the chil- 
dren whom the teacher will later instruct. The school administrator 
Hecidp upon the reldtive amount of financial support to be given the 
teaching of each curriculum element. Finally, the expert curriculum 
builder brings together and coordinates the activities of all the con- 
tributing agencies engaged in the work of curriculum revision. 

Remarkable growth continues in quantity, and corresqpnding im- 
provement is maintained in qtiality, of professional education sub- 
ject matter. Between one-fifth and one-third of the courses offered 
in teachers colleges are in the field of education. In the 4-year 
toncher-training curricula of the colleges and universities one-eighth’ 
to one-sixth of each curriculum, on an average, is in the field of pro- 
fessional education. This proportion varies greatly among the 
. higher in.stitutions which are governed largely by the certification 
requirenients of the several State departments of education. In the ' 
early part of the century, the teachers of ‘‘education ” had little to^ 
teach that w'as not to lie found in older subjects or in the experience 
- of practitioneis. Now the difficulty is to choose from an embarrass- 
ment of riches. It is very difficult to organize and professionalize ' 
liropcrly what is chosen. Many topics taught in education courses 
may be quite academic in nature, and worthless as professional ma- 
terial. Excessive duplication among courses is still common. Ter- 
minolqgy is confused. And the failure of many courses in education, 
as taught, to change very materially the skills, emotionalized atti- 
tudes, or possibilities of growth of the prospective teacher is a con- 
stant challenge bo the conscientious teaclier o | profes sional education. 

Increasing specialization by workers in the broadening field of 
education has led to the differentiation of curricula in nearly all 
' types of teacher-training institutions. A common recommiindation 
of educationists is differentiation of offerings into primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high scl^L and rural school work. At present, the 
teachers college curricula^leading to special-type diplomas or de- 
grees are, in order of frequency r Home economics, 2-year normal 
woA, elementary teaching, intermediate teaching, music, mechanical 
arts, and commercial education. Many other curricula are offered, 
such as those for junior high school, kindergarten-primary, rural 
school, and other types of work. In the State universities and' in the 
larger private institutions, there arc almost as many teacher-training 
curricula as there are majors in subject-mattef fields; approximately 
40, for instance, were offered near the clo^ of the biennium at the 
TJnivet'sity of Minnesota. 

Rural school leaders have often asserted that the many special 
needs of rural teachers are not adequately provided for in general 
jeacher-training curriculu. Many teacher-training institutions are 
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ROW rnnkin'T prov^ion for sjK’cial coursos. diflFcrontintPil ciirririilii, 
or special (IcjmrtiRcnts (l('si<jnc(l to care for the (raiiiinjr of ])rospec- 
tive rural teaeluR's. In ('onnecticiit. some traininfr in the rural 
school lisiu'cts of (‘(lucatiou is re'juirod of every student in the nor- 
mal scho^ils. Not more than one teacher in ei^ht. however, the 
cf)iintrv mci‘. is definitely prejiarin^ for rural school teaebino. 

The best results are secured in the pieiiarati<m of ruraUs><’honl 
tca< hers in fully organized rui al schfw)! department^, which are 
found in their moait complete development in 12 t>r le institution^. 
Adeipialo dilTerentiation of otl’er‘in"s and activities in such depiut- 
inents-is characterized hy rural s<hool lahoratoi'V <)>• ])i‘aetiee work, 
(li.stinct oroups of ti'ainoi's. dilTerentiatcd curricula, extension ami 
follow-up work for jrraduates and ex-students, a stall traineti for 
nirjjl scliool teacher preparation, and s]ieeilic and adequate financial 
supiiort. Some objection has arisen to tlie devidopinent of special 
rural^ school departments. The aijiruinenls are that fundamentally 
most of the elements in the rural sihocd eurrieulum are eominoii to 
other curricida; that rural school curricula are too meaffcr; ami 
that there is little point in this age of rapid interchange of popula- 
tion to further set otf the rural group from the urban one. Prob- 
ably the matter of increased costs for separate rural education de- 
portments inspires some of these objections. It musf be admitted 
that in~a locality where existing curricnla ai’e inadequate to provide 
for the teacher needs of the rural population, there is certainly a 
direct responsibility not met by the training institution. This is 
a responsibility to be shared, however, by States or localities whifh 
do not offer .sufficient imlueements in salaries, or living conditions 
to make it worth while for teachers to jirepare for rural school work. 

The names of the degrees conferred hy the institutions give little 
indication of the nature of the curricula offered. In tlie teachers 
colleges fho B. A. degree is still most cbiumon. ,k is granted in 
two-fifths or more of such institutions. Other degrees conferred 
include the B. S., B. S. in Education, ‘A. B. in Education, Bachelor 
in Education, and otlurs. Comparatively few State teachers col- 
leges coiifen graduate degrees. » 

A majority of the teachers colleges still use the plan of offering 
majors or minor.s. There is a growing tendency in many of the 
colleges and universities which train teachers to dispense with these 
terms in connection Avidi the offerings in teacher training; neither the 
term “major” nor “minor” denotes very well the program of 
professional studies -and activities undertaken. 

Entirely too little agreement exists among State teachers colleges 
RS to what courses should be required, or as to how many should 
be required. In. education, for instance, slightly more than half the 
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Courses ofTcrod in the several cuiTinilu, (in Ihi' avprap^e, are ])re- 
.'•ciibc‘<l. Slightly iPss than oiu'-thinl aia* tlircHled electivt's and i>t)out 
one-fifth ui;e free electives. The re(iuired Mihjects in eduentioH in 
hnlf ,or more of the teaehers collejies me: ( )h>eiTat ion or praetiL’e 
teaching, j)rinei|iles of teaching (or of education), educational psy- 
chology, spc( lid methods, history of education, introduction to teach- 
ing ((.r to education), and educational measurements. Two courses 
only, pructiee teaching and educational psychology, are uniformlv h>- 
quired in tlie temhers colleges. Tn the g-year normal schools.* the 
nuinher of prescrihed snhjecls, both in eilucation and In acmlemic 
sunject matter, is much greater than in the 4-ycar institutions. In 
the colleges and 'iniver.silie.s the re(|^nired uii(ler^a<lu;ile .subjects in 
education corre.spond mighly to those in the teachers colleges; em- 
phasis, in the colleges and universities, is put more on courses in'edu- 
<-!i(mn hearing on high-school ‘teaching, and not so manv <ourses in 
education are retpiirod /or graduation. 

The contenj and organization of the snhje. t matter in th.. several 
professional courses, as taught in the hetfm- schools, are subject to 
constant change n.s research advances ami as a better understanding 
IS attained of the needs of teachers. Jn psyeludogy. for instance, 
there rs a decided tendency to cut down ori the st'rictly technical 
jihiises of the .subject. The value of many tojnes in general p.sychol- 
ogy to a hu.sy teacher is often rpiestionech More act mil ohs.'rvntioir 
and study arc now made of the im^l and emotional reactions of 
children. Tlie I.Iavs of loarning ,^li^ to particular .subjects are 
.stresscil. Emphasi.s i.s ]m( on .siu*» topics a.s helmvior, tesl.s of per- 
sonality, and mental hygiene. Thorndike has emphasized a/lditional 
possibilities in adult learning, and Charters and Horne, amomr 
others, have suggested improved techniciues in character education. • 
Introduction to teaching or lo educat ion. is <-omparativelv a new 
study but it is a popular one. A number of the best teachers «%er 
some regular observation work with children in connection with the 
course. The aim- of the course^ ds not yet suflieiently clear in the 
minds of many iiVstructors, hut, nevertheless, educyitors usually atneo 
n.s to the value of the work. 

In the special inethocls courses, inslnn'tors are getting awav from 
Jhe earlier textbook presentations ^f simple teaching devices* With- 
out practice in (he ii.se of sncli devices Ihd jioint of diminishing 
returns in their presentation is .soon reached. Tluv best teachers of 
special methods are aow emleavoring to take hold of subjecd matter 
in n fundamental way and 'to in.striiet and cjrill the prospec-tive 
teacher in its proper selection ami pfe.sentat um to children. This 
meth^ is a safe rock to anchor to; less fundamental method of 

teaching shift with the tides. 

* 
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Educational measurements, under various titles, are usually offered 
as n two (jr three semester hour course. In some institutions the 
subject mutter in this field is taught as a part of educational psy- 
(iiology. KdiU'utionul nieasureinents is a rapidly growing field; 
more than ooU educational and mental tests were available in com- 
mercial (luantities at the close of the biennium. The emphasis is 
now on diagnostic testing. Some attention is given to informal 
lest construction# Very simple statistical i)rocedures only are pre- 
sented. Idle chief cnipha^i.s is on tests of nonintellectual traits, 
such as attitudes, character, ami emotions. Analytical measures, 
rather than general blanket measures, are now applied to intellectual 
traits. 

Principles ^f oilucation continue to draw, with constantl}’ shift- 
ing emphasis, from philosophy, sociology, psychology, methods, prac- 
tical e.vpcrience, aiui common sense. The realization is growing that 
“ ]>id)iciplcs in education, us in other fiehls, are relative. They are 
largely dependent for their validity, in a rapidly changing ago, upon 
the stage of advancement of eilucational science uml philosophy. 

History of education, while still ro(piired in many teachers col- 
leges, occupies a le.ss and less important place in the training pro- 
gram. The teiulency now among jrrogressive curriculum builders is 
to leave the subject out enthely in the 2-year ci^riculum and to 
require it for one term or semester in the third or fourth year of 
the 4-year curriculum. 

The profes-sionalization of subject mutter continues to afford a 
fruitful topic of discussion among many leaders in teacher train- 
ing. The normal scliool.s and teachers colleges, as a whole, are inclined 
to emphasize the teaching of profcssii)nal education. The liberal 
art.s institutions and tlie technical schools which train teachers are 
more inclined to trust in the efficacy of academic or technical sub- 
ject-niattcr offerings. The proponents of the idea of professiqnalized 
subject matter busy themselves with tlie idea of preventing a lopsided 
development of, teacher training in eitlicr professional education or in 
traditional .subject-matter offerings. 

AATiile the concept of ])rofessinnalizcd subject matter lias not yet 
lieen reduced to a very workable form, it repre.sents undoubtedly 
the nio.st valuable attempt made so far to reconcile some very trouble- 
some differences of opinion in curriculum con.«truction. In some 
fashion or other, the concept affects the organization and practice 
of teacher training in most of our progressive institutions. The most 
promising growth in the development of the idea is to be found in 
progressive institutions with professionally trained staff members 
who are given abundant opportunity to participate in the teaching of 
children in the laboratory school, and to experiment in subject-matter 
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presentation. While many excellent instructors admit their inability 
to define professionalized subject matter, nevertheless, as a result 
of thoughtful experimentation and fruitful experience in the teaching 
of children, .such instnictor.s gi»e special treatment to academic or 
technical subject mutter that difl'erentiates these materials rather 
markedly from the traditional courses in such fields. The best 
instructors afford prospective teachers new views’ of familiar mate- 
rial. Larger possibilities are revealed for the* use of such material 
,in the public schools, and the methodology which the trainee often 
unconsciously acquires is in the highest sense professional. The.se 
omconie.s, which are inherent in the definition of pre/fessionalized 
subject matter, are now quite commonly attained in the best work 
of expert teachers. 

The ails and science subjects are, of couree, standard content in 
most teacher-tram mg institutions. The humanistic .studies ai-e uni- 
fqrndy a required element in some degree in nearlv all curricula. 

• huch .subjects are largely cultural in function, but since they are a 
part of the necessary e<|uipment of a teacher they are also of pro- 
fessional value. Ihe sciences are offered not only as elements in 
the prosjiective teachers gi^neral education but al.so as preparatory 
training for some of the vocations. The liberal arts and related 
offerings of many of the larger teachers colleges have become siifB- 
ciently udeqiiale to re.sult in the accreditnient as standard 4-year 
colleges of a number of .such institutions by the Xorth Central 
Association of Cf)lleges and Secondary Schools. 

The so-called .special subjects, such as public-school music, art, and 
physical education and health, have become almost as “remilar” as 
English or .student teaching. These special or nonacademic ‘sub- 
jects are usually required in most normal schools and teachers col-** 
eges and in varying degrees in the colleges and universities. The 
present demand for teachers of such noimciulemic work is illustrated ' 

' r on physical education. An estimated number 

of .0,000 full-time tcachei-s of the subject arc employed in the schools 
or this country. j 

Tlic demand is growing rapidly for the establislinient of new 
courses ami curricula for the training of teachers 6f 'subnormal 
children. An estimated number of 1,000,000 subnormal children of 
prammar-school age, most of whom are educable, are becoming the 
increasing concern of public-.school officials. More than one-third 
■of the States have recognized in some way in school legislation the 
needs of these important groups of future citizens. School employ- 
ment officials, however, have been forced by the inadequate supply 
of trained teachers for exceptional children to draw almost entirely 
^ upon superior teachers whose chief (lualifications are experience and 
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personality. A dozen or more institutions, such as Teachers College. 
Columbia University, and the Traininfr.School at Vinelaml. N. J., 
now offer special work for teachers of Subnormal or of superior 
children. 

The demands for teachers of vocational agriculture, hf)ine eco- 
nomics, trades and industries, commercial work, and similar subjects 
have led to vig^orous and sustained profrrains of teacher training in 
these fields during the past 10 years. The amount of financial sup- 
port available is an important factor in curriculum development. 
Under the provisions of the Smifh-llughes Act Federal funds for 
the training of vocational teacher’s, suj)ervisoi-s. and director's of 
agricultural srrbjects and teachers of trade and imlustrial and home 
economics subjects, has'nintle availulile for the curr’cnt year a total 
of approximately $l.l(K),f)i)(), which is matched by Slate or local 
money. Many of the wealthy States, es[)ecially those in which 
agriculture is an important industry, have added very greatly to 
the Federal funds available for each State. 

Many of the existing trends in tcache training as a whole are 
reflected, of course, in the training of teacher’s of vocational subjects. 
The field is a virile and gi’owing one. and constant and fruitful 
efforts ar-e being made hy loaders in vocational education to evahiiite 
and redirect their pr'ogrnms. Amon<r rnanv items enirnfi-inir current 
attention may be mentioned the e.\j>ansion of teachru'-t raining offer'-' 
ings in home economics; the forrnidation of clearer tjhjeiti ves for 
each type of training activity anil training agency, following con- 
tinuous studios of the recpiirements of vocational teaching jiositions 
and the individual neeils of Ir-aineos; the forimilation of definite 
standards for <*ach tr-aining agency; and inct\‘ased pr'ovisions in the 
constr'uction of curricula for tire training of local loaders, such 
as supervisors and ilir-eotors. 

Standards of admissions hitve la'cn gr’eatlv’ strengthened in pr’ac- 
tically all the State teachor-training in.sliltrtions, and the laxity in 
some .scliools, which wa.s n .sour’i'o of concern a f«'w wars aero, has 
been largely eliminated. The American Association of Tencliors 
Colleges has .set a mininmrn qirantltative roiinirenrcnt for college 
entrance at 1.5 units of .sccPndary^-school work or the equivalent. 
Such work.mu.st be in .secondary .schools approved bv the State 
department of public instructimi, and of siniilarly approved quality 
and quantity, or mu.st be evideneerl by the results of examinations. 
The regulations governing the adnii.ssion of special student.s cor- 
respond fairly clo.sely to the iTgulations adopted by the liberal arts 
colleges. Instances of pn'sent practice in respect to the matter of 
admissions are shown in the Pennsylvania State normal schools for 
which student.s qualify for entrance only if graduates of 4-year high * 
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schools approved by the Stale department of public instruction 
Beginning; in the fall of 1928, Michigan State normal schools will 
Jiccept only graduates of high schools at'credited by the University 
of Michigan, " 

Criticism of the scholardiip of young teachers by employers and 
complaint concerning subject-matter clefiriencies of newly admitted 
liigh-school graduates have led to the adoption of several expedients 
to remedy these conditions. A few teachers colleges require the 
student to pass examinations in certain elementai-y school subjects 
before admission or before actual teaching is begun. The old type 
review courses for college credit have nearly all been discontinued 
\ arious kinds of iioncredit “ hospitalization ” or » make-up •’ courses 
are now odeml. More attention has been directed to the needs of 
the high school in respect to its function as a preparatory agency 
for teacher-trmning institutions. About a ilozon training institu- 
tions now coojienitc witli high schools in arranging second ary- school 
ci^lses of .study for students wlio plan eventually to enter the 
teachers colleges. 

In graduate work in odiication a new emphasis is seen in the 
recent modificabem of regulations in the Univei-sity of Southern Cali- 
lornia and in Stanford I niversity. The usual research work neces- 
sary for the completion of the dissertation is largely dispensed with 
and the time thus saved is devoted to the master^’ of academic' 
lei’hnical, or professional cmitent. Perhaps 75 per cent of all grad- 
uate students wlio secure a doctor's degree, other tlian in medicine 
law. or theology, enter toacliing, and research or tlie job is only a 
minor activity for most of them. Moi^ teachers are needed who are 
especially trained for work in the junior colleges, normal schools, 
ana colleges. The new graduate programs of study which lead 
to a practitioner’s degree are designed to prepare such teachers. 

Of all the tendencies in curriculum revision and construction dur- 
ing the biennium perhaps the outstanding one is the displacement of 
the old method of constructing curricrtla on the basis of frequency 
of practice in the larger institutions and the adoption instead of more 
Kientific methodsof curriculum construction. Such scientidc methods 
include the study of personal traits of the prospective teacher which 
are important as professional assets and the study of the specific 
uctmties wliirh teachers undertake on the job. As a result of such 
studies, efforts are now made to improve the quality of instructional 
materials ratner than merely to increase the quantity. Teacher 
trainers liave been convinced that the two, three, and even four year 
curricula ijj-e not long enough, Now they arehccoining convinced that 
such curricula are neither wide enough nor deep enough. They have 
come to an increasing recognition of the present limitations of the 
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traininp: institutions in rospect to tlip profossioiial development of 
the trainee not only in sound scholarship of the right sort but also 
in appropriate emotionalized attitudes, professional ideals, and 
capacity for future growth. 

Sensing in somewhat uncertain fashion the needs which have long 
been, pointed out by the public and by employers of teachers, in- 
stitutional officers have made many changes in methodology, in 
curriculum offerings, and in institutional activities, to the end that 
personality, managerial ability, character, attitudes, and a host of 
related traits might receive recognition in the training programs. 
The teaching of health and physical education and of art ami music 
has been given attention. Tlie offices of dean of men and of women 
have been established. Character edjication has been attempted. 
Extracurricular activities and offenngs of many kinds have been 
fostered, but the objectives of all such activities and offerings have 
never been unified, nor, indeed, quite dear. 

The time, now seems near when all these .so-called extracurricular 
training activities and agencies may be dcrinitelv incorporated as 
integral and essential parts of a newer and broader curriculum. 
Sound scholarship of the right sort will always be the keystone uti- 
lized by curriculum builders. But in the whole arch many stones 
are needed. It is .not impossible that many of these may 3 'et l)o 
discovered to be the odd pieces which have been long relegated to 
the rubbish heap. 

THE TR.\1NING SCHOOL 

The training school is theoretically con.sidered the center around 
which the whole training program should revolve. I.t.is the labora- 
tory school work that chiefly characterizes teacher training. The 
minimum amount of student leaching accepted in the standards of 
the Anierican.Association of Teachers Colleges is at presemt 90 clock 
hours. The average teachers college actually requires a larger num- 
ber of hours. As a rule, four seme.ster hours or six quarter hours of 
college credit are granted for 90 clock hours of work. The minimum 
required in the colleges and universities ^^arios but is usually con- 
siderably less than in the teachers colleges. The amount is often 
determine<l by the minimum accepted for certification by the State 
departments. 

Some of the aims most comnionlv accepted at present for student 
teaching are: To enabld the inexperienced teuclier to feel at liome in 
the cla.ssroom; to give individual assistance to each teacher in 
personal problems of classroom management and instruction; to 
develop fBvorable emotional and intellectual attitudes toward teach- 
ing and education as a whole; to secure a degree of control over the 
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simple techniques of instruction and pupil management; and to 
develop the capability for further groAvtli, 

Tlie training school building is an integral part of most of the 
normal school and teachers college plants. Considerable attention is 
devoted to the impro\ipn]cnt of the plans for such buildings. The 
special needs of a training school building are legion in respect to 
practice rooms, moilel adniinistrative offices, conference rooms, offices 
for training supervisors, and abundant facilities for sjieeial trainintr 
programs. Slightly more than half of the State universities have 
their own training school buildings. Xear-by liigh schools are often 
utilized ifitead and the public-school teachers arc frequently 
empowered to act as training siipcryisors or demonstration teachers. 
Nearly all the teachers colleges have their own fully controlled train- 
ing facilities, slightly less than threcrfourths have separate biiildin-s 
and rtlioiit two-fifths have nddit ion:1||h’aining facilities in the public 

The consensus of opinion now is that an idea! situatmn provides 
for a campus school for the development, under con.stant supervision 
of teaching skill. Pphlic schools should also be utilized when pos- 
Hhle. for in them the trainees may best obtain e.xposure to tvpkal 
school conditions. The training program, either in campus or in off- 
campus schools, usually functions much bettor when under the com- 
plete control of the training institution. Local <-omlitions. of course 
sometimes render this impossible. ' ’ 

“Apprentice” teaching, that is, student teaching during which 
the trainee leaves the institution for a limited period and teaches 
nr assists in teaching-a regular clas.s, apparently gains ground very 
slowly if lit nil, «)wing among other reasons, to the expense and diffi- 
culty of supervision. In some institutions, such ns Ohio State Uni- 
versity. (he work has been very highly developed and excellent re- 
sults are .stA’ured. 

In general, training-school curricula, for obvious reasons, follow 
in some degree the State courso.s of s^dy. The improvement of 
such courses of .study is within the province of the training school 
and is undertaken in some way in a growmg number of up-to-date 
m.stitutions. Between one-fifth and one‘-fourth of the teachers 
colleges make their own training-school courses of study. 

There is an increasing tendency to base instruction of trainees on 
acbinl analyses of their needs: one .study, for instance, show.s the 
difficulties reported by student teachers to Ik*, in order of frequency: 
Devising and managing educational .seat work, manngingtwo or more 
sections of children simultaneously, teaching beginners, teaching 
children how to study, teaching phonics, teaching subject matter in 
the common branches, and pupil management. 
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^ In methodology, the training supervisors, wfiile usually up 
date, are nio<Ieiatclyj^conservative. Only a few traces remain of 
the Herbartianisiu of a generation or so ago. More self-direction 
is permitted the trainee as well as the pupil. The desirability of 
contndled conditions in ty{)icul training exercises, however, remains 
lUKjuestioncd. 

The office of ilircctor or dean of training is now becoming common. 
A high type of professional worker is developing in this position, 
which, under the presidency, is one of the most important in the whole 
institution. *A superior type of training supei-visor is growing up 
who occupies a sort of intermediate level between the director of 
training and the regular demonstration teacher. An important, 
function of the director of training may wydl be to develop and main- 
tain coordination of the instructional activities of the training .super- 
visoi's ami demonstration teachers with the instruction of the main 
institution. Such coordination is at pivsent an outstanding need 
both in the academic program of instruction and in the laboratory- 
school training program. 

A number of small'liberal-arls cctlleges and junior colleges are en- 
deavoring to realize their primary aim of offering liberal education 
and at the same time to train teachers. The necessity of establish- 
ing an expensive labnratorv’-training program is leading to difficulties 
in a number of those institutions as progressive State dejiartments 
continue to ,«et .standards hi«rhi'r and hijiher. 

In general, most institutions are not wholly satisfied with their 
existing student teaching facilities. Tlie tr^iining school tyjncally 
does not afford anything like all the exercises desirable for the extra- 
ordinarily varied practical exjieriences ncce.s,sary for the preparation 
of a well-trained teacher. The expense of maintaining special hous- 
ing facilities and .a typical training staff of 10 or 12 members is 
quite large. Often the number of training-school pupils is inade- 
quate. The. training staff is usually undertrained. Probabl;^ the 
chief directions of future progress will center about the rai.sing of 
qualifications of the training-.school staff, the provision of additional 
plant and facilities, and improvement of the materials and tech- 
niques of training discovered as a result of the rapidly increasing 
amount of research in the field. 

IMPROVEMENT OF F.VCULTY INSTRECTION 

Great interest has been expressed during the biennium in the im- 
provement of the instruction offered by the teacher-training staff. 
The influence of example in teaching is particularly strong in in- 
stitutions which'^rain teachers, and it is inconsistent to maintain 
expensive demonstration schools and at the same tune permit slipshod 
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work among the regular instructors of the institutions. The chief 
means undertaken for the' improvement of college and norrnal school 
instruction are: 

1. The requirement of greater .scholastic training for instructors. 
The mere possession of the Pli. D. degree, however, olFers no assurance 
that a specialist is a goo<I classroom teacher. 

2. The requirement of more work in pi-ofessional education, more 
, .especially in courses dealing with elenientaiy te.adiing. The value of 

such work apparently depends .comewhat upon the courses taken, upon 
their practical application, and iii)on the attitude of tlie individual 
instructor toward iniprovement. 

3. Increased requirements in teaching experience for staff nieinhers. 
The colleges and universities do not usually stress such recpiirements. 
Teachers of education in the normal schools and teachers colleges, 
especially the training supervi.sors, arc usually expected to have 
imblic-school experience. 

4. Supervision of instruction. This has been undertaken in a few 
institutions, as, for exaiiii)le, in Colorado State Teachers College, at 
Greeley. It is difficult in nio>t institutions to secure men with suitable 
personality traits and sufficient professional and general training to 
influence very imicli the general faculty body. Tradition is all 
against “supervision ” which involves routine inspections and auto- 

' cratic demands from above. However, advances have been made in 
helping the younger or more inexperienced in.stniclors. in some cases 
by direct supervisory assistance. Improvements in methods of con- 
structing tests and examinations and of (he proper selection and 

presentation of subject matter are examples of the activities under- 
taken. 

5. ^ Cooperative research iirojects undertaken by staff im-nihcrs on 
institutional problems. Very satisfactory results have been .secured 
in a few' institutions, such us th<* University of Minnesota. 

6. Curricuhiin revision. Diiplieat i(jns among courses and topics 
are reduced, bolter selections of inatorinls arc made, courses are better 
defined, and linos of curriculum expansion are determined. 

7. Specific recognition of superior teaching ability by increa.se of 
salary or by promotions. Little progress is noted in this apparently 

logical method of stimulating faculty advancement. 

TEACHER PLACEMENT 

There is a growftig realization among teacher-training institutions 
that the complete cycle of ifistitutional service to the individual and 
to the State is not rounded out when the student leaves the institution. 
Curricula are frequently differentiated with great minuteness; the 
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student is trained for primary or intermediate work or for work in 
one or two academic subjects. Upon graduation, however, chance or 
fancy too often determines the kind of position secured. Some boards 
of education do not yet realize the desirability of specialized training 
for their teachers. A blanket normal schoolMiploma or a degree in 
anv field .suffices. The tendciU'v is for the teacher to take the first 
attractive i)osition, as determined by salary, good location, or perhaps 
necessity, which is ofl'ered. When conditions are such that teachers 
s'ecure positions unlike the ones for which they were prepared, the 
ilifTei'cntiated training program may be even less effective than an 
undifTcrentiated one. 

Definite orgunizalion of jilaccinent activities is highly desirable 
in any institution. Even a part-time placement officer must be given 
adequate facilities and time to do thorough work. At present, of the 
normal schools and State-supported universities and colleges which 
train teacliers, apiu'oxiniately one-fifth make no ilefinite provisioa? 
for placement service. Individual professors,. the president, and 
various training officials assist the "best students to any attractive 
po.sitions that happen to be rcjiorted vacant. In about one-fifth of 
these jHiblicly siqiported institutions, .some official, such as the direc- 
tor of training or dean of education, assists part time in the 
placement of teachers. In these institutions there are no placement 
biueaus. In about three-fifths of all teacher-training institutions 
definitely organized jilaieiucnt. bureaus function for the benefit of 
employers and jirospectivc teachci-s. 

In all, the cost of placing a teacher ranges from $8 to $12 per 
registrant in the typical institutions. Most of the institutions charge 
the students no foes for placement service. Usually the superior 
teachers arc given first chances at the best positions. Perhaps a third 
of the regi.strants, usually the less promising ones, are left to shift for 
themselves and quite often secure places for wdiich they have had 
little specific pieparation. 

There is. at present no adequate recognition of the possibilities of 
making the placement function a decidedly professional one; the 
work i.s still loo largely clerical. A scientific study of the actual 
needs of new teachers on the job .should go hand in liand with the 
(leveloi)ment of a thoroughgoing placement service. The specific 
weakncs.sr\s and needs of teachers in the field are too often inade- • 
(juately reported to the institution^ The placement bureau could 
study its function as a connecting link between the instimctors of the 
institution and the teachers of the State. As a result of such studies 
considerable improvement could be made in the nature of existing 
objectives of the placement burpaii and of the institution as a whole. 
Other studies could he made concerning such matters as the quali- 
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tatiFe demands of the teacher market and' concerning ways and means 
for improving the present irregular distribution of teachers over 
(he district served by the institution. i 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 

The training possessed by the average teacher is two years or more 
below the tentative standard set hj most educators as a desirable 
minimum. Teachers with one or two yeare training must keep 
abreast of rising requirements from year to year. Improvemeot 
in educational methods and teaching techniques are constant. Even 
» (he teacher originally well trained, after three or four years ex- 
perience, teiuhs, as his work lycomes routinized, to reach a standstill 
in professional improvement. Teachers have subscribed to the belief ^ 
that ,the best time to leai n anything is the time when one needs or 
wishes to kmnv it. Institutionalized training conducted intensively 
over a comparatively brief period is not enough. Hence a variety 
of agencies has arisen to care, for the needs of an increasing nura- 
her of teachers who realize that jirofessional education, as well 
as education in general, is a lifelong process. Class extension 
courses, correspohdence coulees, conferences of teachers, both orad- 
uate and undergi-aduate summer school work, short courses, and other 
professional education programs of training in service, have been 
soundly estublisiied a.s integral parts of fully developed institutional 
and btate teacher-training programs. 

The State, county, or city usually .sets up a program of super- 
vision which is really a form of teacher training, and which of 
course, frequently includes st'ivice to the normal .school graduate. 
Occasionally, the normal school or teachers college establishes a 
follow-up semisupervisory program for recent graduates. Examples 
of this service are found . in (he Central Mis.souri StiUe Teachers 
, College, in the Eastern State Teachers College of South Dakota, and 
elsewhere Another plan of training in sendee which is found 
occasionally is that of local or regional conferences of young teachers 
as in the normal school ati^Vestfield, Mass. Itinerant teacher train- 
ing IS undertaken ehielly colleges of agriculture. This service is 
designed primarily to help the recent graduate of the institution to 
put into practice what he has learned and otherwise to hasten his 
professional development, 

The extension of training into the period of employment is illus- 
trated at the State Teachers College at Buffalo,* N. Y. The 
college 1ms an agreement with near-by institutions which enables 
graduates of the institution to receive advanced college credit for 
.probationary work in teaching centers in Buffalo. Strong advisory 
teachers are a iiece&sary part of the plan. This program extends 
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ovor 11 perioJ of three years, durin" wliieli as many ns 12 college 
credits may be secured. At Ihe^ University of Cincinnati certain 
graduate students may scciu’e credit for woilc toward the M. A. 
degree for successful teaching done under controlled conditions in 
the city sclufols. Ihis woi’k is canied «»n in <ouiKi‘tion with the 
students’ university work in education. 

An exani])le of the possd)ililies of ev<‘ning school work for leueliers 
is shown at Seattle. More than 800 teachei's and principals regis- 
tered during a recent .ses.'-ion for ci’e<lit in professional courses. City 
authoHties suggest that such a number invites comparison with the 
enrollment of luanv fair-sized collcires. 

Almost without exception all the agencies and activities for train- 
ing in service have increased in both number atid scojje during tlie 
Ijienniuni. Above all. they have become largely ])iofessional in 
objective and method. 

The training institution which confines its activities to the campus 
alone is losing sight of one of llu* most significant tendencies of 
the decade in^the whoh* mutter of tla* professional etlucation of 
teacher.s. It is passing by an excellent opening for future expansion 
of institutional service to the State. 

(ON'CLUSION 

Of the dozen or more tendencies in teacher training during the 
biennium wdiich have been brielly outlined, which ar«’ most signili- 
cant? All the trends mentioned are too closely ndated in cause and 
effect toevahiuie as .separate movements. Slight advancement in one 
phase of educational activity may be more .-significant than great 
advancement in another. In each tendency disciH>ed, howiM’er, there 
are In varying degre»‘s evitleiu’cs of gmiuine progre.s.s. 

1’eacher training and ]mhlio-school education naturally .dmre the 
same tendencies. Coincident with the growth of wealth the financial 
support of public education has more than doubled in a. decade and 
the nnmher of .students in the schoojs has increased far inore.rajiidly 
in pro)x>rtion than the jmpiilalion of the eoimtry. This is evidence 
that the confidence of tin* general pnhlii* in ediieation has been main- 
tained and e.xtended. The public, which i)iiys the present umuiul 
bill of $2.000, 000.000 for education, docs .so only hocan.sc it is ‘'•ettin*’' 
in the main the .s(>rviccs it wishes; that is, not only the maintenance 
of the existing lovely of social intelligenee. but also a .satisfactory 
increment of the elements of civilization it prizes most, / 

As never before, social leiulers peireiye that the eonlinnation nnd 
advancement of an increasingly complex civilization are absolutely 
dependent upon the work of the touchers. They transmit the major 
portion of the social heritage frqiu generation to generation replacing 
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the losses due to hiiniun disability and death. »Society is not content 
to have novices and inconiijetents despoil the materials and break up 
tlie macliiiiery of pio^ress. 

In the last analysis, however, it is the rnnrrjhi of increase from 
freneration to generation in the de.sirable. elements of our social herit- 
age that iilone justifies an increase in our iiiiinense program of public 
education. The enonuously increased support, then, of society for 
public education and for teacher traininf^ is an out.standing tendency 
wliich ha.s a twofold nieaninp;; it is the recognition bv society of 
value received, and it alFords abundant proof of the hindainental 
faith of humanity in it.s own progrc'.ssive evolution. Increased .sup- 
port of education demands greater service in return by teachers and 
b\ teai hei tiaincis. llic increased standards of selection and of 
training for t('aclici-s, the increa.se in number of teacher-training 
agencies, and the improvement of their oifiTings are but the ways 
and means of justifying the support by .society of the nio.sf out- 
standing agency (rfjmnian progrcs.s-^the public school. 

As to the inuncdiate needs of the future, the necessity is (dear for 
maintaining the m'cc.s.sary fle.xibility of organization and viewpoint 
iiinong the tiaiwing stalfs which will assui'c the easy dissc'iuination 
among them of the increasing flow of profcs-sional knowledge avail- 
aide. The t(>a(dier trainer mii.st depend in large part for his profes- , 
sional advanc(‘ment upon the discoveries of ii^great number of 
constructive educational and .social agencies. But he himself has 
abundant opportunity for creative work of the highest order. This 
type of work is, in tjact, his daily occupation. More scientific study 
of teacher training and the development of a larger supply and more 
vigorous type of educational leadership than at pre.sent c.\ists in the 
Hold arc, p(uhaps, tlie out.standing needs of the future-. The further 
professional education and training of the teacher trainers theni- 
.^elves, therefore, will alFord an excellent index t^ future progress. 
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